JOHN MILTON
his prose writings and one of the few whose subject
matter now is not largely obsolete. In fact, since the
rise of Fascism and of dictators, it is probably more
timely today than ever before. In it he contended fhat
the act passed by Parliament was dangerous, possibly
fatal, to the liberties of a free people; that its origin
was not, as the Presbyterians professed, an attempt to
eliminate immoral writings, but rather to suppress the
human spirit in its search for freedom; that as such it
was a vestige of the days of papal authority from which
England had emancipated herself; that it would destroy
not the bad books but the good ones, for it would pre-
vent liberal minds from giving free expression to their
thoughts whenever they were not orthodox; and, final-
ly, that the "sense of independence and responsibility es-
sential to a manly and fruitful literature" would be
stifled.
Parliament did not rescind the act, but what matter?
Milton stirred up a public opinion so strong that the
administrators of the law had to liberalize it in practice.
He prevented it from becoming a weapon of tyranny or
an instrument of what we know today as "cpinion-caii-
troL" But the age-old battle for the freedom of the
press against censorship is never ended* In these stir-
ring modern times hardly a day goes by bat some
newspaper quotes Milton's arguments. His Lruaiptl
still sounds.
The years 1645 to 1649 were silent years for lEftaa
except for a tract on Education and a few minor poems.